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sacred river. Hooghly, the sole port of entry, loaded
each year fifty or sixty ships for Europe, and conducted
a large local and coasting trade. In the unhealthy
eastern delta, where earth and water seem ever striving
for mastery, the scattered villages provided cotton
cloths, silk handkerchiefs, rice and sugar. The picture
had, however, its darker side. Nowhere in the world
are atmospheric disturbances attended with more dis-
astrous results. A failure or deficiency in the annual
rains imperils the lives of millions. The track of an
Indian cyclone is marked by ruined houses and buried
communities. At night a cyclonic wave sweeps over
the smiling plain, and in the morning nothing is to be
seen but festering corpses and a wasted country.
After the cessation of the Mahratta incursions in
1750, the English lived a life of ease and security; but,
on April 9th, 1756, the firm rule of Ali Vardi came
to an end, and his grand-nephew, Surajah Dowlah, ruled
in his stead. The prince, who was twenty-five years
old, had been brought up from his cradle as a spoiled
child, and as he grew in years he had given way to
all kinds of debauchery. His understanding was feeble,
his temper uncertain, his habits effeminate; he had no
experience in administration, and his companions were
chosen from the lowest class. Shortly after his acces-
sion the English irritated him by refusing to surrender
one of his subjects, and by strengthening the fortifica-
tions of Calcutta, and in a paroxysm of rage he
vowed that he would drive them into the sea. On
June 4th he seized and plundered the factory at Kasim-
bazar, where young Warren Hastings was serving as a
writer in the Company's service; and on the 15th he